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GRAMMATICAL REMEMBRANCER. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Grammar is the science which treats of the principles 
and rules of spoken and written language; and 
teaches the proper use of letters, syllables, words, 
and sentences. 

The object of English grammar is to teach those 
who nse the English language to express their 
thoughts correctly, either in speaking or writing. 

Dr. Blair, in his "Lectures on Rhetoric," 
says : — " The structure of language is extremely 
artificial ; and there are few sciences in which a 
deeper or more refined logic is employed than in 
grammar. It is apt to be slighted by superficial 
thinkers, as belonging to those rudiments of know- 
ledge which were inculcated upon us in our earliest 
youth. But what was then inculcated before we 
could comprehend its principles would abundantly 
repay our study in maturer years." 

But few persons can afford time for the study of 
grammar, and perhaps fewer still have the inclina- 
tion. The English language is, miYiofak ^ssofcfc^^aRk 
most neglected, and careVea^ w$<tefeTL ■aaA ^c^k^> 
language in Europe. Ten£o\aL ^3a» ^sd» *s^ *»«*.- 
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tion that is given to it is devoted by the educated 
elasses to the study of Greek and Latin ; and it may 
be truly affirmed that there are more men in Eng- 
land who can write Greek and Latin correctly than 
who can write English. An Oxford examiner states, 
in the "Public Schools' Report," that in one of the 
examinations In Literis Humanioribus, " nearly half 
the passmen were imperfect spellers,' ' and that " five- 
sixths of the pupil-teachers in schools receiving aid 
from Government are better readers than five-sixths 
of the men who come to the University." Another 
examiner says : — " I have had sometimes to remind 
myself and my brother examiners that we were not 
at liberty to pluck for bad spelling, bad English, or 
worse writing." Many of these men would enter the 
Senate, the Bar, and the Church, and help to spread 
a careless and incorrect style. 

It is highly useful, from time to time, to refresh 
the memory with "rules" which tend to make us 
careful, even if they do not make us perfect. To 
give the chief rules in a plain and brief form, so that 
" all who run may read," is the object of this little 
work. Dr. Campbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric," 
justly says : — " The rules of our language should 
breathe the same spirit as the laws of our country. 
They should be bars against licentiousness, without 
being checks to liberty." 

DIVISIONS OF GRAMMAR. 

English Grammar is divided usually into four 
parts, namely, Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and 
Prosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, and of the mode of 
eombining them into syllables and words. But 
Orthography . is the province of the lexicographer, 
rather than the grammarian, and a breach of it is not 
even called bad grammar. However, we shall give 
concise rules for spelling plurals, etc., coixerc&y, raA 
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directions for acquiring correct Orthography as of 
the highest importance to every one. 

Etymology treats of the various classes of words, 
and of the changes which they undergo. But only 
one branch of it, namely, the inflexions of words, or 
changes in their terminations, is usually included in 
Grammar ; Derivation being a separate study. 

Syntax treats of the connection of words and their 
arrangement into sentences. 

Prosody treats of the quantity or length of syl- 
lables, of accent, and of the laws of versification. 
Some grammarians consider that it should include 
Punctuation, or the management of stops, Pronuncia- 
tion, and Rhetoric. But we think that Punctuation 
should form a fifth division, while Pronunciation 
properly belongs to Elocution, and Rhetoric to Com- 
position. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

There are in English nine classes of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, Parts of Speech, namely: — 

1. The Article ; prefixed to substantives or nouns, 
to point them out, and to show how far their signifi- 
cation extends. 

2. The Substantive, or Noun; being the name 
of any person, place, or thing conceived to exist, or 
of which we have any notion. 

3. The Pronoxin (from pro, for) ; used instead of 
a noun, to avoid repetition. 

4. The Adjective ; added to the noun, to express 
its quality or property. 

5. The Verb, or Word (from Verbum, a word), 
so called by way of eminence ; signifying to be, to 
do, or to suffer. 

6. The Adverb ; added to verbs, and also to ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express some circum.- 
stance pf quality or action b^cm^a^ \a ^assift~ 

7. The Preposition (from jre^Xafas^ \ ^"V** 5 *** 
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nouns and pronouns chiefly, to connect them with 
other words, and to show their relation to those 
words. 

8. The Conjunction ; connecting words and sen- 
tences. 

9. The Interjection ; thrown in to express the 
emotion of the speaker, though unnecessary with 
respect to the construction of the sentence. 

Example. 

1 272 512 4 7 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to 

285 5 7373 4 

man, and was bestowed on him by his beneficent 

271486 4 2 

Creator for the greatest and most excellent uses; 

89 6 6 53 5 3714 

but alas ! how often do we pervert it to the worst 
7 2 

of purposes. 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are 
Articles ; power, speech, faculty, man, Creator, uses, 
purposes, are Substantives ; him, his, we, it, are Pro- 
nouns ; peculiar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, 
are Adjectives ; is, was, bestowed, do, pervert, are Verbs ; 
most, how, often, are Adverbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are 
Prepositions ; and, but, are Conjunctions ; and alas ! 
is an Interjection. 

THE ARTICLE. 

In English there are two articles, a or an, and the. 
A is used in a vague sense to point out one single 
thing of the kind, in other respects indeterminate : 
the determines what particular thing is meant. 
A substantive, without any article to \\m\\> \t, \* 
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taken in its widest sense : thus man means all man- 
kind; as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man." — Pope. 

Where mankind and man may change places, without 
making any alteration in the sense. A man means 
some one or other of that kind, indefinitely ; the 
man means, definitely, that particular man, who 
is spoken of: the former therefore is called the 
Indefinite, the latter the Definite Article. 

For example : " Man was made for society, and 
ought to extend his good will to all men : but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness 
for the men with whom he has the most frequent 
intercourse ; and enter into a still closer union with 
the man whose temper and disposition suit best with 
his own." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to deter- 
mine or limit the thing spoken of : a determines it 
to be one single thing of the kind, leaving it still 
uncertain which ; the determines which it is, or, of 
many, which they are. The first therefore can only 
be joined to substantives in the singular number; 
the last may also be joined to plurals. 

There is a remarkable exception to this rule in the 
use of the adjectives few and many (the latter chiefly 
with the word great before it), which though joined 
with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a ; as, A few men, a great many men. The 
reason of it is manifest from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases : it means a small or 
great number collectively taken, and therefore gives 
the idea of a whole, that is of unity. Thus likewise, 
a hundred, a thousand, is one whole number, an 
aggregate of many collectively taken, which like a 
dozen, or a score, we are acc\ist>OT&fe& ^&s&^ Hr> 
consider on certain occasions as a» «cecl^» t*xs&?j\ ^^ 
therefore Btill retains tlie aatiota a, \koxugo. V** 8 ^ ** 
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an adjective to a plural substantive; as, A hundred 
years. 

A is frequently used to denote a rate or propor- 
tion; as, Five hundred a year, three shillings a bottle, 
and is sometimes prefixed to the present participle of 
active verbs ; as, Gone a-hunting, come a-begging. 

The definite article the is sometimes applied to 
adverbs in the comparative and superlative degree ; 
and its effect is to mark the degree the more strongly, 
and to define it the more precisely ; as, " TJie more I 
examine it, the better I like it." " I like this the least 
of any." 

When the indefinite article is to be placed before 
a noun, a or an is employed according as the one or 
the other can be more readily formed by the organs 
of speech, and is more pleasing to the ear when 
pronounced along with the word which follows. 
Therefore, a is used before words beginning with a 
consonant, the sounds of w and y, and the long sound 
of u ; as, A book, a word, a youth, many a one (wun), 
a European, a unit, a eulogy, a ewe. The pronuncia- 
tion of y or w at the beginning of a word, requires 
such an effort in the conformation of the parts of the 
mouth, as does* not easily admit of the article an 
before them. In other cases the article an in a man- 
ner coalesces with the vowel which it precedes : in 
this, the effort of pronunciation separates the article, 
and prevents the disagreeable consequence of a sensi- 
ble hiatus. 

An is used before words beginning with a vowel, 
as, An army ; silent h, as, An hour ; and before h 
sounded when the accent is on the second syllable, 
to avoid the hiatus, as, An hallucination, an Her- 
culean frame, an hereditary estate, an hero'ic or 
hero'ical action, an hia'tus, an historic or historical 
account, an hydraulic ram, etc. 
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THE SILENT E. 

Although the pronunciation of the aspirate or 
letter h, properly belongs to that branch of Elocution 
called Orthoepy, it is here advisable to give a list 
of the words in which the h is silent. 

The h in each of the following words and 
their other derivatives was formerly silent : heir, 
heiress, heirloom ; herb, herbage ; honest, honesty, 
honestly ; honour, honourable, honourably, honorary ; 
hospital ; hostler ; hour, hourly ; humour, humorist, 
humorously ; humble, humility ; and ,to aspirate 
any of them was considered as gross a fault as to 
prefix an aspirate to a vowel. But the fashion of 
pronunciation has altered, and some of these words 
are now aspirated. Nevertheless, great difference 
of opinion exists among the best authorities. Smart 
aspirates " herb," and all its derivatives, but Dr. 
Noah Webster, while aspirating all the derivatives, 
most inconsistently makes the h silent in "herb." 
Smart makes the h silent in " hostler," while Dr. 
Webster aspirates the word, very properly, we think, 
for it is a corruption of " hosteller," an innkeeper, or 
host of an inn. " Humble," is now aspirated by the 
most highly educated and refined. 

We know of no good reason why any of the above 
few words should be deprived of the aspirate, and 
pronounced differently to their fellows, but as all- 
potent custom denies the aspirate to them, we must 
obey. But however desirable it would be to remove 
all these exceptions, so powerful is habit in pro- 
nunciation, that to aspirate some of these words at 
present, would be highly unpleasant to a polished 
ear. Nevertheless, when custom changes, as in the 
above instances, we think it well to follow, in this case, 
a good example, for by so doing, we may^ in cqtlxisa 
of time, remove the few exce^vyaa ^c^sSql\ssws5^a 
many persons without impxovm^ Vtaa'Sasai^gw^ 
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We would therefore limit the silent h to the 
following words, upon which nearly all authorities 
are agreed : heir, heiress, heirloom ; honest, honesty, 
honestly ; honour, honourable, honourably, honorary ; 
hour, hourly ; humour, humorous, humorously, and 
their other derivatives. 

" Humble- pie" is an incorrect spelling of " umble- 
pie," a pie made of " umbles," a plural noun, mean- 
ing a deer's entrails, probably derived from the 
Latin umbilicus, the " navel." " Umbilic," was once 
used substantively for the " navel." Thus, to " eat 
umble-pie," is to eat of the poorest dish. The h is a 
wrong spelling, and should be omitted. 

" Humble-bee," a bee of a large kind, with no 
sting, corruptly called " bumble-bee " in some parts 
of the country, is not related to the word "humble," 
signifying " humility," but is derived from the verb 
" to hum," and consequently has always had the h 
aspirated. " Humming-bird " is derived from the 
same verb.* 

NOUNS 

Are inflected, or changed in their form, by Number, 
Gender, and Case, to express their various relations 
to the things which they represent, and to other 
words in the same sentence. 

The English language, in comparison with the 
Greek, Latin, German, and French, and many other 
languages, has very few inflections. Its general de- 
ficiency in this respect is compensated by the more 
frequent use of pronouns, prepositions, etc. 

Inflection is not necessarily confined to the end 
of the word, but is often made in the word: as, 
Man, men ; mouse, mice ; spring, sprang. 

* To correct faults in the use of the aspirate, see " Hartley's 
JZ/ocution made Easy," price 1*. Groombridge and Soils, 5, 
Jbternoater Row, London. 
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FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 

Number is that inflection by which we indicate, 
whether the word represents one, or more than one. 

There are two Numbers, the Singular which ex- 
presses one of a kind, and the Plural which expresses 
more than one. 

Nouns generally form the plural by adding the 
letter * to the singular, when the letter * readily 
combines in sound with the last letter or syllable ; 
as, Book, book* ; pen, pen*. 

But when the letter * does not readily combine in 
sound with the last letter or syllable of the singular, 
the plural is formed by adding es. Thus, nouns 
ending in ch soft, sh, 88, 8, x, or o after a consonant, 
take es instead of 8 only ; as, Church, churchy ; 
brush, brushes ; kiss, kisses ; omnibus, omnibus^* ; 
fox, foxes; hero, heroes. 

The following words ending in o after a consonant 
are exceptions to the rule, and form their plural by 
adding 8 only : — Canto, grotto, junto, portico, octavo, 
quarto, solo, tyro. 

Nouns ending in ch hard, and in o preceded by a 
vowel, form the plural by adding * only ; as, Monarch, 
monarch*; folio, folio*. 

Nouns ending in / or fe change forfe into ves ; 
as, Calf, calve* ; knife, knive* ; leaf, leave*. 

Except the following terminations, which are 
regular, and take * only : — oof ; as Roof, roof*; ifif, 
as Chief, chief* ; ff, as Muff, muff* ; rf\ as Wharf, 
wharf* ; and two ending injfe, namely, strife, strife* ; 
fife, fife*. Thief makes thieve*. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, 
change y into ies ; as, Duty, duto'e* ; glory, glories. 

In like manner the word alkali has alkalie* ixLtk& 
plural. But nouns ending m <y Y^^fcft^ ^^ ^ 
vowel, and proper names -ase^l as ^otkeclo-^ tssssss^ 
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follow the general rule, and add only s; as, Day, 
days ; valley, valleys ; Henry, Henrys. 

Few words are so often erroneously spelled as 
those ending in y or ey 9 when they change that form 
to become plural. 

Some authors and printers still write and print 
a few words ending in ey in the singular with ies 
when plural ; as, Attorney, attormcs ; chimney, chim- 
nies ; journey, jourmes ; money, monies ; volley, 
volk'es. The statutes of the United Kingdom, and 
some of the newspapers, continue so to spell these 
words, but there is not any good reason for the prac- 
tice. 

Many nouns do not follow the preceding rules, 
and are therefore called irregular ; as, Man, men ; 
child, children ; foot, feet, etc. 

Such words as aide-de-camp, court-martial, son- 
in-law, etc., form the plural by changing the first 
word only ; as, Aides-de-camp, courts-martial, sons- 
in-law, etc. 

. The compounds of man, namely, alderman, foot- 
man, woman, etc., form the plural, like the simple 
word, by changing a in the singular into e in the 
* plural ; as, Aldermen, footmen, women, etc. 

Such words as Mussulman, Turcoman, are not 
compounds of man but distinct words, and form the 
plural by adding s. 

Some nouns vary the plural to express a dif- 
ference of meaning ; as, Brother, brothers (sons of 
the same parent), brethren (members of the same 
faith or profession) ; die, dies (stamps for coining), 
dice (small cubes used in games) ; genius, geniuses 
(persons of great, original, and creative intellect), 
genii (spirits) ; index, indexes (tables of contents) ; 
indices (signs in Algebra) ; pea, peas (single seeds) ; 
pease (seeds in a mass) ; penny, pennies (coins), 
pence (value of coins in computation) . 

JVbans which have been adopted from ioTCA^v 
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languages without change, sometimes retain their 
original plurals ; as, Animalculum, animalcula ; ap- 
pendix, appendices ; bandit, banditti ; basis, bases ; 
beau, beaux ; cherub, cherubim ; criterion, criteria ; 
crisis, crises ; datum, data ; desideratum, desiderata ; 
effluvium, effluvia ; ellipsis, ellipses ; erratum, errata ; 
focus, foci ; genus, genera ; hypothesis, hypotheses ; 
medium, media ; memorandum, memoranda ; meta- 
morphosis, metamorphoses ; monsieur, messieurs ; 
phenomenon, phenomena ; radius, radii ; seraph, 
seraphim ; stimulus, stimuli ; stratum, strata ; ver- 
tex, vertices ; virtuoso, virtuosi ; vortex, vortices. 
Cherubs and seraphs are also correct. 

Many nouns have no plural: these are chiefly 
proper names, names of virtues and vices, arts and 
sciences, metals, grain, and things that can be 
weighed and measured ; as, England, London ; wis- 
dom, goodness; poetry, music, arithmetic; gold, 
silver ; wheat, barley ; meat, butter ; beer, milk, etc. 

However, when the different kinds are meant, 
ale, tea, wine, etc., are, in commercial language, often 
used in the plural ; as, Fine ales, old wines, new teas, 
etc. So also when particular acts are signified ; as, 
Kindnesses. 

Some nouns have no singular number ; as, Bel- 
lows, drawers, mathematics, thanks, scissors, etc. 

Among this class of words are to be reckoned 
letters, signifying literature and manners in the sense 
of behaviour. Amends, means, odds, are either sin- 
gular or plural. News is generally used as singular ; 
likewise alms and gallows. 

Some nouns have the singular and plural the 
same; as, Brace, dozen, score, swine, salmon, etc. 
Others take a to make the singular ; as, a deer. It is 
incorrect to say three pairs of boots, five dozens of 
wine. But the plural form is used ^ka. ^kssstfeS^^s* 
word to limit the number *, as.> "Doxsfcfc o?L ^sr*<^> 
scores of presents, hundreds oi ^eo^a- 
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The proper plurals of the words spoonful, mouth- 
ful, and such-like, are spoonfuls, mouthfuls, and not 
spoonsful, mouthsful. Between these and the pre- 
ceding there is an essential difference, for " Two large 
spoonfuls of this mixture to be taken/ ' implies 
that twice the quantity a spoon will hold is to be 
taken ; but, " Two large spoonsful of this mixture to 
be taken," may signify that the spoons also are to be 
swallowed. " Spoonsful" must be many spoons full ; 
but " spoonfuls " means many contents of one spoon. 
" Spoonful " is a distinct word, and forms its plural 
regularly like ordinary words. In Johnson's dic- 
tionary the word " spoonful " is given as a substan- 
tive, and all substantives which form their plurals 
regularly, do so by adding an 8 at the end and not in 
the middle of the word. In like manner five wine- 
glassesful would mean five different glasses full ; but 
five wine-glassfuls means five times the contents of 
one glass. 

The same rule will apply to other words of a 
similar class ; as, Handful, handfuls ; pailful, pailfuls ; 
puncheonful, puncheonfuls; hundredweight, hundred- 
weights. 

GBNDBES OF NOUNS. 

Properly speaking, there are only two genders, 
the masculine and the feminine, corresponding to the 
two sexes ; but as many nouns belong to neither sex, 
these are classed together, and denominated neuter, 
that is, of neither gender. 

When a noun may be applied either to a male or 
a female, it is said to be of the common gender ; as, 
Parent, child, friend. 

There are three ways of distinguishing the 
masculine from the feminine : 

1. By a different ending ; as, Duke, duchess. 

2. By a different word ; as, Husband, wife. 

3. By prefixing a noun, an a&^civ^ ot %. ^co- 
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noun; as, Man-servant, maid-servant; male-child, 
female-child ; he-goat, she-goat. 

Some neuter nouns may be used as masculine or 
feminine, by a figure of speech, called personification. 
Thus we say of the sun, " he is rising ;" of the moon, 
" she is setting ; " and of a ship, " she sails well." 

The sun, time, death, summer, winter, autumn, 
love, and similar words when personified, are mascu- 
line. 

The moon, religion, virtue (and all particular 
virtues ; as charity) , the earth, spring, a ship, a state, 
a city, a country (and all particular countries), the 
soul, the mind, and similar words, when personified, 
are feminine. 

In speaking of animals in a general manner, we 
attribute the masculine sex to some, and the feminine 
to others, although they really possess both. Thus 
the ass, the eagle, the dog, the fox, the horse, the 
lion, etc., are spoken of as masculine; while the cat, 
the camel, the hare, the ostrich, are generally con- 
sidered as feminine. 

Most of the smaller creatures, with reptiles and 
fishes, are usually spoken of as neuter. But there 
are some exceptions ; and most of those animals that 
have been made the subjects of popular fables, have 
had a particular gender ascribed to them. 

CASES OF NOUNS. 

There are three cases of nouns in English, the 
Nominative, the Possessive, and the Objective ; 
which three cases are expressive of the three states 
of relation to other words, in one or other of which 
the name of every person, place, or thing must be 
placed. 

A noun is in the nominative case when it is the 
subject of an affirmation or a question. 

A noun is in the possessive case ^Va^Sk ^k^sksr^ 
ownership or possession. 
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A noun is in the objective case when it is the end 
©r object of an action, or of some relation expressed 
by a preposition. 

Thus, in the example, " John took Robert's knife, 
and put it into the pocket of William's coat," two 
affirmations are made by the verbs took and/?tf£. The 
subject of these affirmations, or the person who took 
and put, was John, whose name is, therefore, in the 
nominative case. The object or end of John's action 
in taking, was the knife ; the object pointed out by 
the preposition into was the pocket ; and the object 
pointed out by the preposition of, was coat; the 
words knife, pocket, and coat, are therefore in the 
objective case. The owner of the knife was Robert, 
and the owner of the coat was William ; hence the 
words Robert's and William's are in the possessive 
case. 

The nominative and the objective cases of nouns 
are always alike in form, in English. 

The possessive singular and the possessive 
plural are the moat important to be noticed, as 
showing more particularly where the apostrophe ' 
should bo placed ; that is, whether before or after the . 
*. Mistakes in this respect are often made by edu- 
cated people. 

The possessive singular is formed by adding an 
apostrophe and s to the nominative; as, Queen, 
queen's ; the scholar's books. 

If the apostrophe were placed after the s in " The 
scholar's books," thus: "The scholars' books," it 
would imply several scholars. 

When the nominative singular ends in 8, ss, ce, or 
any other letter or syllable which will not combine 
in sound with s, the possessive is formed by adding 
an apostrophe only; as, Moses' rod, for righteous- 
ness' sake, for conscience' sake. 

The possessive plural is formed by adding an 
apostrophe to the nominative pVuxaY N"?\\efc. ^s> \a&W 
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ends in s ; as, Kings, kings', on eagles' wings. It 
may be observed that, " on eagles' wings " implies any 
number of eagles, but if the apostrophe were placed 
before the s, it would then mean one eagle only. 

But when the nominative plural does not end in 
s, the possessive is formed by adding 8 after an apos- 
trophe ; as, Men, men's ; the children's books. 

When two or more nouns in the possessive case 
are closely joined, the apostrophe and *, or * and 
apostrophe, is annexed only to the last, and under- 
stood as to the rest ; as, Shakespeare and Milton's 
works. But if several words intervene, the '* or 
s' is added to each ; as, He took his father's, as well 
as his mother's advice. 

It is a common but gross error to write pronouns 
in the possessive case with an apostrophe before the 
s ; as, Tier's for hers ; their* 8 for theirs ; our's for ours ; 
your's for yours. The * alone, without the apos- 
trophe, is sufficient, that letter in these words de- 
noting the possessive case. Her, their, etc., describe 
possession, and the 8 is merely annexed to indicate 
the omission of the implied name that would have 
appeared if the s had been omitted. It would be as 
reasonable to write plurals or others with an apos- 
trophe, thus — plural's, other 9 8 — as to write her's and 
their' s for hers and theirs. 

Mr. Davidson says : "A similar, yet more irra- 
tional practice, is followed up by the prevalent use 
of your's and yours', respectively. It is a wild fancy, 
indeed, to imagine that yours, which is on all hands 
allowed to be plural, can be curtailed or lengthened 
at pleasure, to mean either one or two, by the mere 
position of the apostrophe. This error is more 
frequently found at the conclusion of letters, after 
this manner : — ' I am, sir, your's, etc. ;' or, ' I am, 
gentlemen, yours', etc' Probably it is tte \k»rS&rr> 
of placing the apostrophe "before rca& *Sterc ^«*&> 
has been called the possessive case oi t\sx»k» A*"* ^^ 
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singular and plural, that lias led to this violation, bat 
this reduces the thing to a still more pitiable con- 
dition, for the spelling of your itself indicates jww- 
session equally with the 9 8, and therefore your'* or 
yours 9 involves the absurdity of a double possessive." 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives have three forms: — the Positive, which 
does not express comparison ; as, A rich man. 

The Comparative, which expresses comparison 
between two, or between one and a number taken 
collectively ; as, John is richer than James : he is 
richer than all the merchants in London. 

The Superlative, which expresses comparison be- 
tween one and a number of individuals, or things 
taken separately ; as, John is the richest man in 
London. It is the finest house in the street. 

The comparative is formed by adding er to the 
positive ; as, great, greater ; small, smaller. 

When the positive ends in c, the letter r only is 
added ; as, large, larger. 

The superlative is formed by adding est to the 
positive ; as, great, greatest ; small, smalls. 

When the positive ends in e the letters st only 
arc added ; as, large, largest. 

When the positive ends in y preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y is changed into i before er and est ; as, 
Happy, happier, happiest. 

When the positive ends in a single consonant, 
preceded by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled 
before er and est ; as, Hot, hotter, hottest 

Adjectives of one syllable, and dissyllables ending 
in y and e usually form the comparative and super- 
lative according to the preceding rules, but all other 
adjectives of two syllables, and adjectives of more 
than two syllables, usually form the comparative and 
superlative by prefixing more and most ; as, Useful, 
more useful, most useful. This is a modem ym&m*» 
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In Milton, for instance, we find famousest, virtuous- 
est, etc. A few adjectives form the superlative by 
adding most to the positive or comparative; as, 
Fore, foremost ; upper, uppermost. 

Many grammarians object to the addition of the 
comparative and superlative terms when the adjective 
already expresses the highest degree ; as, Chief, empty, 
false, honest, complete, extreme, full, perfect, supreme, 
true, universal, etc. Tet some of these forms are 
found in most languages, and in our own old authors. 
Not only Bacon, Spenser, and Shakespeare, but later 
writers, Dryden and Addison, use extremest ; and 
there is equal authority for chief est and more 'perfect. 
But such forms, although authorized by great and 
classic writers, are best avoided, as being logically 
incorrect. They are not generally employed by our 
best modern authors. 

The adverb very is often prefixed to the positive 
to increase its signification by expressing a degree of 
quality somewhat less than the greatest or superla- 
tive degree ; as, Wise, very wise. 

A form used to express a very high degree of any 
quality, without directly comparing the object with 
any other, by prefixing an adverb or adjective in the 
superlative degree, as, An extremely fine day, a most 
beautiful garden, is called the superlative of eminence, 
or superlative absolute. 

The syllable ish is sometimes added to the posi- 
tive to lessen its signification ; as, Black, blackw/*. 
When the positive ends in e, the e is omitted before 
ish; as, White, whitish. A degree somewhat less 
than the positive may also be expressed without 
direct comparison, by prefixing an adverb; as, Bather 
salt, somewhat sour. And the lower and lowest 
degrees may be expressed by prefixing the adverbs 
less and least; as, Less useful, least useful. ThisaA^ 
called the comparison of &imi\iu\ivcHi. 

Mder and eldest are app\\e& to ^getwov.* «°^ 
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according to the best authorities only in comparing' 
members of the same family; as, An elder brother; 
the eldest sister ; he is the eldest of the family. 

Older and oldest are applied to strangers and to 
things ; as, John is older than Thomas ; it is the 
oldest house in the town. 

The following adjectives are irregular in the for- 
mation of the comparative and superlative : — 



Positive. 
Bad, 
Evil, 
III 



'11 A v Mmm 

ad, ) 
vil, 

1, ) 
Far, 

Fore, 

Good, 

Hind, 

In, 

Late, 

Little, 

Low, 

Many, ] 
Much, ) 

Near, 

Old, 
Out, 

Up, 



COMPABATIVB. 

worse, 

{farther, 
further, 

former, 

better, 

hinder, 

inner, 

( later, 

( latter, 

less, 

lower, 
more, 

nearer, 

nether, 

{elder, 
older, 

outer, 

under, 

upper, 



Superlative. 
worst. 

f farthest, 
( furthest. 

! foremost, 
first, 
best. 

! hindmost, 
hindermost. 
(inmost, 
innermost. 
! latest, 
last, 
least. 

Slowest, 
lowermost. 

most. 

{nearest, 
next, 
nethermost. 

! eldest, 
oldest. 
( outermost, 
( utmost, 
undermost. 
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Farther is applied to distance, further to quantity ; 
as, He walked farther than you. Further funds are 
wanted. 

PERSONAL PRONOUN'S 

Are so called because they are used instead of the 
names of persons, places, and things, to avoid the 
repetition of the noun for which they are put. 

The personal pronouns are J, thou, he, she, and it, 
with their inflexions, my, me ; thy, thee ; his, him ; 
her ; its ; our, us ; your, you ; their, them. 

I, which is used when a person speaks of himself, 
is called the pronoun of the first person. 

Thou or you, used in speaking to another, is called 
the pronoun of the second person. 

He, she, and it, used in speaking of a person or 
thing, are called the pronouns of the third person. 

Tlwu is seldom used except in addressing the 
Deity. 

You is now used both as the singular and plural 
of the second person. Ye is the old form of the 
nominative plural, and is chiefly used in the Bible 
and dramatic works. 

We is often used instead of I by sovereigns, 
authors, and public speakers. With sovereigns it is 
a sign of royalty. In order to avoid the appearance 
of egotism, I ought to be employed as little as pos- 
sible in literary composition. 

It may be used not only in place of the name ol 
an object, but instead of a clause of a sentence ; as, 
" It is the scholar's duty to learn his lessons well/* 
instead of " To learn his lessons well is the scholar's 
duty." In such expressions as, It rains, it freezes, 
it does not stand for either a noun or a clause of a 
sentence, but is used to point out the effect of some 
cause not specified. 

Jfy, thy, her, our, yowr, anA theiT «re> xhssA. ^gss^. 
the name of the person or tlam^ ^yafcfcfc's^ "^ tbsss*- 
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tioned immediately after them; as, My book, your 
pen, her dress. Mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, and 
theirs are used when the name of the person or thing 
possessed is mentioned in a previous part of the sen- 
tence, or is only understood ; as, The book is mine ; 
the pen is yours. Whose is that dress ? Hers. 

Mine and thine were formerly used for my and thy 
before a vowel or h mute ; as, Mine eyes, mine own ; 
thine ears ; thine heir. 

The word own is sometimes added to the pos- 
sessives my, mine, thine, his, her, its, our, your, and 
their, to render them more emphatic ; as, My own 
book ; it is your own fault. 

Self, in the plural selves, is also added to the pos- 
sessive case of pronouns of the first and second 
persons, and to the objective of pronouns of the third 
person ; as, Myself, ourselves ; himself, tliemselves. 
These are called Reciprocal Pronouns, because, when 
used after verbs, they denote that the agent and the 
object of the action are the same ; as, They injure 
themselves. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Are so called because they relate to some word or 
clause going before, which is called the Antecedent. 
They are who, which, that, and what. 

Who is applied to persons only ; as, The man who 
was here : man is the antecedent. 

Who is also applied to inferior animals when 
spoken of as human beings, in fable ; as, The stag 
who came to the river said to himself, etc. 

Which is applied to the lower animals and to in- 
animate things ; as, The horse which I bought ; the 
house which I sold. 

That is applied to both persons and things, and is 
used instead of who or which in certain cases ; as, 
The friend that helps ; the bird that sings ; the knife 
Mat cuts. 
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What includes both the antecedent and the rela- 
tive, being equivalent to that which or the thing which ; 
as, I did what he desired me, that is, I did that which 
he desired me. 

Who and which are tjius declined or inflected : — 

Sing, and Put. Sing, and Pltj. 
Nominative, Who, Which, 

Possessive,] Whose, Whose, 

Objective, Whom. Which. 

That and what are not varied by case. 

Who, which, and what, when used to ask questions, 
are called Interrogative Pronouns. When so used, 
who refers to persons, which to persons or things out 
of some definite number, and what to persons or things 
indefinitely ; as, Who said so ? Which of you said so ? 
Which book shall I take? What person said so? 
What house is that ? 

Ever, compounded with who, which, and what, form 
a kind of indefinite relatives ; as, Whoever expects 
this; whichever way you take; whatever is, is right. 
These are still used by good writers, but whoso, 
whosoever, whatsoever, and whichsoever are obsolete. 

What is often used as a simple exclamation, though 
perhaps forming part of a question ; as, What ! can- 
not you stay a moment ? 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

Are so called because they point out particularly the 
persons or objects to which they refer. 

They are this and that, forming in the plural, 
these and those. 

This and these are applied to persons or things 
near at hand, or last named ; that and those to persons 
or things at a distance in time or place ; as, This 
earth, these trees ; that sky, those stars. 

REGULAR AND IRREGULAR TSSS&. 
Our English Verbs may "be <&ni&&V\Bta ^«* ^gaafc* 
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classes — the Ancient, Strong or Irregular, and the 
Modern, Weak or Regular. 

Archbishop Trench says : — " The terms * strong f 
and ' weak/ in all our better grammars, have put out 
of use the wholly misleading terms, ' irregular ' and 
'regular.' " 

The Ancient, Strong or Irregular Verbs, change 
the interior vowel in forming the Past Tense, and 
generally form the Past Participle in en ; as, Strike, 
strwck, stricken; fall, fell, fallen. Sometimes they 
form both the Past Tense and the Participle by 
modifying the vowel, as, Bite, bit ; read, read. 

The Modern, Weak or Regular, do not change the 
interior vowel in forming the Past Tense, and they 
generally form the Past Participle in d, ed, or t ; as, 
Move, movetf?, move^; fill, filW, filled; lose, los£, los£. 

All the Ancient or Strong Verbs are of Saxon 
origin. 

Many of our Modern or Weak Verbs are derived 
from the Latin. 

There are about one hundred and eighty Strong 
or Irregular Verbs. 

It is not uncommon to hear in the conversation of 
well-educated people, and to see in otherwise accu- 
rately printed works, an erroneous use of the imperfect 
and perfect forms of some of the irregular verbs ; as, 
It sunk, for it sank, etc. The following is a list of 
verbs in which mistakes most frequently occur : — 

Pbesent. Past. Pebfect Participle. 

I begin I began (not begun) I have begun 

I drink I drank (not drunk) I have drunk (not drank) 

I lay I laid I have laid 

I lie I lay I have lain (not laid) 

I ring I rang I have rung (uot rang) 

I show I showed I have shown (not showed) 

I shrink I shrank (not shrunk) I have shrunk 

I sing I eang (not sung) I have sung 

I sink I sank (not sunk) I have sunk 

I spring I sprang (not sprung) I have BprvxT\£ 

J swim I Bwum (not swum) Ihaveawnn. 
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SHALL AND WILL. 

The perplexities in the use of these words are too 
common to need any illustrations. A rule by which 
they may be avoided, however, appears to be still a 
desideratum. The late Henry Iteed, in his posthu- 
mous lectures on English literature, reproduces one 
of the best views of the value and force of these 
auxiliaries which we have met. He says : " Upon this 
subject, it has been observed, there is in human 
nature generally an inclination to avoid speaking 
presumptuously of the future, in consequence of its 
awful, irrepressible, and almost instinctive uncertainty, 
and of our own powerlessness over it, which, in all 
cultivated languages, has silently and imperceptibly 
modified the modes of expression with regard to it. 
Further, there is an instinct of good breeding which 
leads a man to veil the manifestation of his own will, 
so as to express himself with becoming modesty. 
Hence, in the use of these words * shall ' and ' will,* 
(the former associated with compunction, the latter 
with free volition,) we apply them not lawlessly, or 
at random, but so as to speak submissively in the 
first person, and courteously when we speak to or of 
another. This has been a development, but not 
without a principle in it ; for, in our older writers, 
for instance, in our version of the Bible, ' shall ' is 
applied to all three persons. We had not then 
reached that stage of politeness which shrinks from 
even the appearance of speaking compulsorily of 
another. On the other hand, the Scotch, it is said, 
use 'will* in the first person; that is, as a nation, 
they have not acquired that particular shade of good 
breeding which shrinks from thrusting itself forward." 
Perhaps the best popular explanation of the 
general rule may be expressed thus : — 

1. ) You ) I 2. \ You V 

I }will, He f snail -A I \Au&\^* \^^- 
We J They ) \ ^e \ TSks^S 
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The form 1, is used to express futurity dependent 
on the will of the speaker ; as, I will pay, You shall 
pay, He shall pay. 

The form 2, is used to express futurity not depen- 
dent on the will of the speaker ; as, I shall die, You 
will die, He will die. 

Originally it is likely that shall was always used 
(as it often is in our translation of the Bible and old 
books) to express simple futurity; and will to 
express futurity dependent on the will, not of the 
speaker but of the person, whether speaker or not. 
This last use is retained where the will is emphatic ; 
as, He will pay, although he is not bound. 

It is improper to say, I will be hurt if I fall ; be- 
cause in the first person will expresses intention ; 
now it is not the intention of any person to be hurt. 
But it is proper to say, You will be hurt if you fall, 
or, He will be hurt if he fall ; because in the second 
and third persons, will only foretells or intimates 
what will happen without implying intention. 

It is also improper to ask a question in the 
first person by this verb ; as, Will I write ? Will we 
write ? because it is asking what our own will or in- 
tention is, which we ought to know better than 
those whom we ask ; but it is proper to say, Will you 
write ? Will he or will they write ? for that is ask- 
ing what their intention is, or what is likely to happen 
without intention ; as, Will the clock strike ? 

Shall is used like will, in the present tense of 
the indicative, to express future time, and in the past 
tense, assertion, referring to a condition which is not 
fulfilled ; as, I shall love ; I shall write if you wish. 

But with the first person, shall, contrary to will, 
expresses in the present tense, mere prediction or 
foretelling ; and in the past tense, mere contingency, 
without implying any purpose or intention ; with 
the second or third persons it expresses command or 
intention in the person speaking •, as, "1 shall \>& ^rax^ 
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if I fall ; Thou shalt not kill. Shall, therefore, is 
used in the first person, singular or plural, both in 
the present and past tenses, whenever will cannot be 
used for the reasons given. We cannot say, I will 
be afraid, but I shall be afraid ; nor, We will be hurt 
if we fall, but We shall be hurt if we fall. 

ADVERBS, 

Like adjectives, are sometimes varied in their endings 
to express comparison and different degrees of quality. 
Some adverbs form the comparative and superlative 
by adding er and est; as,* Soon, sooner, sooner. 
Adverbs which end in ly, are compared by prefixing 
more and most ; as, Nobly, more nobly, most nobly. 

A few adverbs are irregular in the formation of 
the comparative and superlative; as, Well, better, 
best. 

MISAPPLICATION OF WORDS. 

Many persons misapply words, like the foreigner 
who, looking at a picture of a number of vessels, 
said, " See what a flock of ships ! " He was told 
that a flock of ships was called a fleet, and that a 
fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it was added 
for his guidance in mastering the intricacies of our 
language, that a flock of girls is called a bevy, that 
a bevy of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, and a gang of angels is 
called a host, and a host of porpoises is called a 
shoal, and a shoal of buffaloes is called a herd, and a 
herd of children is called a troop, and a troop of 
partridges is called a covey, and a covey of beauties 
is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians is called a 
horde, and a horde of rubbish is called a heap, and a 
heap of oxen is called a drove, and a drove of blask- 
guards is called a mob, and. a mo\> oi ^V^sse* \a» <s^s&- 
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a school, and a school of worshippers is called a con- 
gregation, and a [congregation of engineers is called 
a corps, and a corps of robbers is called a band, and 
a band of locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd. 

DIVISION OF WORDS. 

A Syllable is a single sound represented by one 
or more letters ; as a, on, word. 

A syllable always contains at least one vowel. 

The number of syllables in a word is always equal 
to the number of distinct sounds which it contains. 
Thus the word strength contains one distinct sound or 
syllable ; stren'gth-en contains two distinct sounds or 
syllables ; in~ven~tion contains three ; con-ve-ni-ence, 
four ; ver-sa-til~i-ty, five ; tran-sub'Stan-ti-a-tion, six. 

A Word consists of one syllable, or a combination 
of syllables. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable, 
as, just ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable, as, 
jus-tice ; a word of three syllables, a Trisyllable, as, 
jus-ti-fy ; a word of four or more syllables, a Poly- 
syllable, as, jus-ti-fy-ing ; jus-ti-fi-ca-tion. 

In writing and printing, it is frequently necessary 
to divide words. Certain rules and cautions must be 
carefully observed on such occasions. 

1. Never divide words of one syllable — strength, 
alms, farm, 

2. Never separate letters of the same syllable — 
un-spealc-able. Some divide according to pronuncia- 
tion, but this is objectionable, for words of the same 
derivation frequently have the accent on different 
syllables, as, prefer 1 , pref'-er-ence. 

3. Divide compounds into their component parts 
— lamp-post, pen-knife. 

4. Keep the root whole in derivatives — tonch-mg, 
jpreae7t~er, /ov-est. 
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5. Divide words ending iD, Hon, cious, clan, sion, 
thus — mo-tion, vi-ciovs, mu~si-cian 7 ex-ten-sion. 

CAPITAL LETTERS 

Must be used in the following situations : — For the 
first letter of 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. The first word of every verse or line of poetry. 
Every line, as it is commonly called, should be styled 
a verse, and a series of lines popularly styled a verse 
is properly called a stanza. A verse is a single 
measured line, containing a determinate number of 
syllables, rising and falling, or, in other words, ac- 
cented and unaccented in a certain prescribed order. 

3. The first word of a quotation in a direct form ; 
as, Franklin says : " Serve yourself." 

4. All names of the Deity ; as, Almighty, God, 
Jehovah, Most High, Jesus Christ, Emmanuel, Our 
Lord, The Holy Ghost, or Spirit, and He, His, Him, 
when the Deity is referred to without being named. 

5. All proper names, that is, the name of a person, 
place, etc., and adjectives derived from proper names ; 
as, His brother Henry speaks German fluently. 
"William the Norman who overcame Harold the 
Saxon at the battle of Hastings, is styled the Con- 
queror. The French have landed. Shakespeare was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

6. All titles of honour ; as, the Eight Honorable, 
the Earl of Derby; the Right Reverend, the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; the Right Honorable, the Lord 
Chief Justice ; the Very Reverend, the Dean of Can- 
terbury ; the Master of Trinity College. 

7. Names of days, months, and holy days ; as, 
Christmas fell on the last Saturday in December. 
They had a party on New Year's Eve. 

8. Any very important word ; as, the R^qVx&vss^ 
the Union, the Reformation, t\i^ ^ottcl^tl^»wi^s^- 
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9. The pronoun I, and the interjection O. 

If any strong emotion enter into the sentiment, 
the proper orthography is Oh, The aspiration or 
breathing of the h expresses stronger feeling than 
the mere utterance of the letter O. 

10. Common nouns personified; as, "O Death! 
where is thy sting ? " 

The use of italics in printing is much less fre- 
quent than formerly, and the underlining of words in 
writing, which is used for the same purpose, is now 
generally discontinued, except in very particular 
cases. 

RULES FOE SPELLING. 

Since the time of our earliest authors there has 
been a gradual improvement and simplification in the 
spelling of English words, so that the orthography of 
our language is now very different from what it was 
at various periods. To a modern reader the spelling 
of Chaucer and Spenser is as strange as the costume 
of their age. The tendency to simplify spelling still 
continues. 

Lindley Murray said that in his time, " The ortho- 
graphy of a great number of English words is far 
from being uniform, even among writers of distinc- 
tion. Thus, honour and honor, inquire and enquire, 
negotiate and negociate, control and controul, ex- 
pense and expence, allege and alledge, surprise and 
surprize, abridgment and abridgement, and many 
other orthographical varieties are to be met with in 
the best modern publications.' ' 

The Americans have made many alterations in 
their orthography, but we do not think that they are 
justified in all their changes, or that their dictionaries 
are fair standards for the English language. Perry 
justly observes that, " The orthography of any lan- 
guage ought not to be disturbed or changed on 
narrow views. Whatever cAter&WoTva mvy \>^ %k- 
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tempted should have better support than caprice, 
which is apt to wanton without control, or variety, 
which seeks praise in petty reformation." 

A certain degree of uniformity prevails in the 
spelling of many classes of words ; but the exceptions 
and anomalies are so numerous, that in orthography, 
as in orthoepy, perfect accuracy is only to be 
attained by attending to the best authorities. 

Bad spelling is always a mark of an imperfect 
education. But even classical scholars are not al- 
ways correct in their English orthography (see 
page 5). This arises, we believe, from their having 
mostly learned spelling by the common method of 
repeating columns of words — a tedious and irksome 
practice. They never make mistakes in spelling 
Latin words, because they learned the orthography 
of that language by constant reading and writing, 
which are the best methods of acquiring correct 
spelling in any language. Those whose spelling is 
incorrect should copy extracts from the best authors, 
using good editions. The extracts should be copied 
several times. This practice will not only perfect 
the orthography but also tend to form a good style of 
composition. Writing from dictation is an excel- 
lent practice, but chiefly useful as a test of spelling, 
and is not often convenient for adults. 

The greater number of English words are not 
reducible to rule, but there are fixed rules for certain 
formations. The chief rules are the following, and 
those given for the formation of plurals at page 13, 
and for the comparison of adjectives at page 20. 

1. "Words ending in silent e drop it before an 
augment or addition, beginning with another vowel, 
and before y when a vowel, that is, when y does not 
begin a word or syllable; as, Advise, advis-a&Z<?, 
advis-my ; blame, blam-a&Ze, blam-m^ ; cure, cur-able, 
cur-ing; excuse, excus-able, excua-ing ; fom^^aseDL-om % 
blue, blu-isk; rogue, rogu-isfc. ; ^\i\te,\ftttk-x%h % , HssaR». 
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fenc-t&Ze; sense, sena-ibfe ; ease, eas-y; haste, hast-y; 
paste, past-y. 

Exceptions. — The e is retained in eye, eye-ing ; 
hoe, homing ; shoe, shoe-ir^ / tinge, tinge-wi^ ; and 
in dye (to stain), dye-ing, to distinguish it from die, 
dying. 

2. "Words ending in silent e change the e into t 
before fy and ty ; as, Active, acti-va-fy ; cave, cav-t-fy; 
pure, pur-i-j^. 

Exceptions. — Safe-ty; sure-ty. 

3. Words ending in silent e generally retain it 
before Jul, less, ly, ment, some, and ty ; as, Waste, 
waste-/wZ; guile, guile- less; brave, brave-Zy ; abridge, 
abridge-wc/itf ; move, move-merit ; acknowledge, 
acknowledge- ment ; wholesome, wholesome- we*s. 

Exceptions. — Argue, argument ; awe, awful ; due 1 , 
duly ; true, truly ; whole, wholly. 

Smart says : — Judgement, acknowledgement, etc., 
are less frequently spelled without the e after g than 
with it. If so spelled, the g is irregular in sound, 
being never elsewhere soft but when e, i, or y fol- 
lows. Johnson, who spells the other words without 
the e, spells lodgement with it. Todd, in his edition 
of Johnson, makes all these words consistent, and 
all regular in spelling." In this particular Smart 
follows Todd. 

Mr. Thomas Ford says : — " The probable acciden- 
tal omission of the e in the words abridgment^ acknow- 
ledgment, and judgment, in the original edition of 
Johnson's Dictionary, have given a precedent for 
long-continued deviations for the rule which pre- 
serves that vowel from elision in the above words, 
and which would appear to be the same as that 
guiding its preservation when c or g comes soft 
before words terminating with able. There is no ap- 
parent reason for the omission of the e in these three 
words, more than in others of the same class or for- 
mation, and, indeed, they are no^ freopxaivVV^ sailed 
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with that vowel. Although the e was omitted in 
the original edition of Johnson's Dictionary, it was 
restored in that by Todd. Dr. Lowth and Mr. 
Walker are of opinion that the silent e in snch words 
ought to be preserved." 

4. Words ending in silent e, preceded by c or g 
soft, retain e before able and ous ; as, Charge, charge- 
able; change, changeable; manage, manageable; 
peace, -pesiceable ; service, serviceable ; courage, cour- 
ageous ; outrage, outrages*. 

Exceptions. — Grace and vice change the e into i; 
as, Gracious, vicious. 

5. Words ending in silent e, preceded by or g 
soft, drop the e before ing ; as, Abridge, abridg-wgr ; 
allege, alleg-iwgr ; enclose, enclos-my; judge, judg- 
ing ; lodge, \odg-ing ; { pronounce, pronounc-ingr ; 
state, stat-iwy. 

6. Words in which silent e is preceded by I, m, s, 
or v, and followed by able, are unsettled, some autho- 
rities dropping the e while others retain it. Webster 
omits it, and consistency is in favour of his ortho- 
graphy — Movable, blamable, provable, etc. 

Walker says: — "The mute e ought to have no 
place, when followed by a vowel, in words of our 
own composition, where the preceding vowel has its 
general sound; and therefore, as it is inclinable, 
desirable, etc., so it ought to be reconcilable, recon- 
cilably, etc. This was the orthography adopted by 
Dyche, before it became so fashionable to imitate the 
French." 

7. Words ending in ie change those vowels into 
y before ing, without exception; as, Belie, belied, 
bely-irig ; die, died, dy~ing ; hie, hied, hy-ing ; Me, lied, 
}y-ing ; outlie, outlain, outly-ing ; outvie, outvied, 
ontvy-ing ; tie, tied, ty-ing. 

8. Words ending in y after a consonant, change 
the y into i before all augments, except ing, ish^ and 

8 preceded by an apostrophe for t\xe ^«&Kssftx* wa\ 
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am, Fancy, f&nci-ful ; saucy, B&nciness ; merry, merrier, 
munri-est ; Fancy-wiy ; study-wiy ; haby-ish ; dry-ish ; 
hcauty'* charm ; fancy's beam. 

Exceptions. — Beauteous, duteous, bounteous. 

Dryly, dryness, shyly, shyness, slyly, slyness', and 
some others, are considered to be exceptions. It were 
letter that these words conformed to the rule, and 
•hanged they into i, but custom, which is all-powerful 
m England, forbids it. 

9. Words ending in y after a vowel do not change 
the y before an augment ; as Delay, delay-e^, delay- 
is^.; obey, obey-ed, obey-ing ; convey, convey -ed, 
•onvey-my; joy, joy-ous. 

Exceptions. — Day, dazly ; lay, lazd ; pay, paid ; 
say, said ; stay, staid. 

10. A fashion prevailed some years ago of omit- 
ting the u in certain words ending in our. Some 
printers adopted the new fashion, while others 
adhered to the old, and great confusion was the con- 
sequence. The fashion of omitting the u in these 
words: — clamour, colour, dolour, favour, honour, 
humour, labour, odour, rancour, rigour, valour, and 
vigour, is now almost entirely discarded in England, 
hut an astonishing partiality for the fashion still 
occasionally appears, in spite of the numerous ac- 
knowledged inconveniences of two modes of spelling 
the same word, and the inconsistency of spelling 
these words differently to others of the same class. 
Arbour, ardour, armour, behaviour, candour, de- 
meanour, fervour, flavour, harbour, neighbour, 
parlour, rumour, savour, splendour, succour, tabour, 
tambour, tenour, tumour, and vapour, have seldom if 
ever been spelled without the w, and there is not 
any good reason why the other named words of 
'the same class should omit the u. The it, should be 
retained in these words as their proximate derivation 
is from the French, faveur, honeur, humeur, etc. 

Archbishop Trench says : — u An. aNtate^. s^^osu^ 
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will sometimes obscure the origin of a word to th< 
who, but for this, would at once have known whenco 
and what it was, and would have found pleasure and 
profit in this knowledge. In all those cases where 
the earlier spelling revealed the secret of the word, 
told its history, which the latter defaces or conceals, 
the change has been injurious, and is to be regretted;; 
while at the same time, where it has thoroughly 
established itself, there is nothing to do but to 
acquiesce in it." 

11. Words ending in our omit the u before tko 
augment ous ; as, clamour, clamor-ous ; doloor; 
dolor-ous ; humour, humor-ous ; odowr, odor-ons; 
rancour, rancor-ous ; rigowr, rigor-ous ; valoiu% 
valor-ous. 

12. Words of one syllable ending in a single con- 
sonant preceded by a single vowel, double the con- 
sonant before a vowel augment; as, Boy, hog-gy; 
fog, fog-gy ; gum, gum-my ; mud, mud-dy ; . kno^ 
kno£-fy ; -pup, pup-joy / star, star-ry. 

13. Words of one syllable having two final con- 
sonants, or the final consonant preceded by two 
vowels, do not double the final consonant ; as, Ask, 
Bsh-y ; cloud, c\ou-dy ; chalk, chalk-y ; cool, cooJ-erf; 
dusk, dusky; hill, hill-y ; meek, meek-er ; star*, 
stern-est. 

14. Words of more than one syllable, accented on 
the final syllable, ending in a single consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant 
before a vowel augment ; as, Befe/, refer-red, refer- 
ring ; enrol', enroUled, enrol-ling ; -prefer, prefcr-rd, 
prefer-ring. The consonant is not doubled before an 
augment beginning with another consonant; aa, 
prefer-ment ; enrol-ment. Preference and ref erenco 
having the accent transferred to the first syllable, do 
not double the r. 

15. Words of the above c\asa,nc& sfccraote^ <s*.*S*» 
£nal syllable, or if accented on ^* 4mBl «$fcsfcfc»* 
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having the single final consonant preceded by a diph- 
thong, do not double the final consonant ; as, Cov'et,; 
covet-ed, covet-ing; cred'tY, credit-ed, cre&it-ing; lim'*t, 
limit-ed, limit-ing ; conceal ', concesd-ing, conceaZ-raewtf; 
reveal, reveaZ-i/ia. 

There has long been much uncertainty as to the 
propriety of doubling the final consonant of words 
before adding the augments ed, er, or ing, and as 
these augmented words are seldom inserted in our 
dictionaries, great confusion upon this subject is 
common. The rules for the doubling of the conso- 
nants before these augments is generally known and 
practised but not universally, and it has not yet 
become the custom to spell counsellor, le'veller, 
wor 'shipper, etc., with one I or p only, although 
these and words of the same class are occasionally 
written and printed with their respective final conso- 
nants single when followed by augments. Lowth, 
Webster, and other eminent authorities have observed 
that tho doubling of these consonants is an anomaly 
in spelling which neither analogy nor pronunciation 
justifies. 

Walker says : — " The letter I, has not only, like^ 
and s, the privilege of doubling itself at the end of a 
word, but it has an exclusive privilege of being 
double where they remain single. Thus, according 
to the general rule, when a verb ends in a wingle 
consonant, preceded by a single vowel, and the 
accent is on the last syllable, the consonant is doubled 
when a participial termination is added, as, abet, 
abbetted, beg, begging, begin, beginning, etc. ; but 
when the accent is not on the last syllable of the 
verb, the consonant remains single, as suffered, suf- 
fering, benefiting, etc., but the I is doubled whether 
the accent be on the last syllable or not, as, dwell* 
ing, levelling, victualling, travelling, traveller, etc." 
Although it must be admitted that the doubling 
of the f and j? in words not accented, on VJaa %&$&. 
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syllable, is against all rule, and only used to satisfy the 
eye which has become accustomed to it, we give a list 
of words in which all-powerful custom incorrectly 
requires their use. 

Apparel, apparelled, apparelling. 

Barrel, barrelled, barrelling; Bevel, bevelled, 
bevelling. 

Cancel, cancellated, cancellation, cancelled, can- 
celling ; Carol, carolled, carolling ; Counsel, co unsel- 
lable, counselled, counsellor, counselling; Cudgel, 
cudgelled, cudgeller, cudgelling. 

Dial, dialled, dialling, diallist ; Dishevel, dishevel- 
led, dishevelling; Drivel, drivelled, driveller, drivel- 
ling ; Duel, dueller, duelling, duellist, duello. 

Embowel, embo welled, embo welling ; Enamel, 
enamelled, enameller, enamelling. 

Flannel, flannelled, flannelling; Fuel, fuelled, 
faelling. 

Gambol, gambolled, gambolling ; Gospel, gospel- 
led, gospeller, gospelling ; Gravel, gravelled, gravel- 
ling ; Grovel, grovelled, groveller, grovelling. 

Handsel, handselled, handselling. 

Jewel, jewelled, jeweller, jewelling, jewellery. 

Kennel, kennelled, kennelling. 

Label, labelled, labelling ; Level, levelled, leveller, 
levelling, (levelness) ; Libel, libelled, libeller, libel- 
ling, libellous. 

Marshal, marshalled, marshalling; Marvel, mar- 
velled, marvelling, marvellous. 

Outrival, outrivalled, outrivalling. 

Panel, panelled, panelling ; Parcel, parcelled, 
parceller, parcelling ; Pencil, pencilled, pencilling ; 
Peril, perilled, perilling, (perilous) ; Pommel, pom- 
melled, pommelling. 

Quarrel, quarrelled, quarrelling. 

Ravel, ravelled, ravelling ; Revel (revelry), revel- 
led, reveller, revelling; Rival, xmtar^TO^^^iSwS^- 
lhig. 
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Shovel, shovelled, shovelling ; Shrivel, shrivelled, 
shrivelling, shriveller ; Snivel, sniveller, snivelled, 
snivelling. 

Tinsel, tinselled, tinselling; Trammel, trammel- 
led, tramelling ; Travel, travelled, traveller, travelling; 
Trowel, trowelled, trowelling; Tunnel, tunnelled, 
' tunnelling. 

Worship, worshipped, worshipper, worshipping. 

16. Words ending in any double letter except Z, 
retain the double letter before the augments ful, ly 9 
less, and ness ; as, Bliss, bliss-ful; cross, cross-ly ; 
gross, gross-ly ; success, success/ess; careZess, care- 
less-ness; grujjT, grxxff-ness. 

17. Words ending in II drop one Z before ful, Iy y 
and less ; as, SkiZZ, skilful ; fuZZ, ful-ly ; skiZZ, skiZ- 
less. 

18. Words ending in ZZ retain the double letter 
before the augment ness; as, IZZ, ill-tiess; smaZZ, 
sma,lLiiess ; ta.Il, talLness. 

Exceptions. — Chilness, dulness, fulness. These 
are excepted by all authorities, but many other words 
of this class are spelled differently in various dic- 
tionaries. Webster doubles the Z, and consistency is 
in favour of his orthography. Walker says that if 
tdllness is deprived of one I it ought undoubtedly to 
bo pronounced like the first syllable of taUlow 9 which 
sufficiently shows the necessity of spelling it with 
double Z. He also says : — " As ZZ is a mark of the 
deep, broad sound of a in ball, tall, etc., so the same 
letters are the sign of the long open sound of o in 
boll (a round stalk of a plant), to joll, noil (the 
head), knoll (a little hill), poll, roll, scroll, droll, 
troll, stroll, toll ; for which reason leaving out one I 
is an omission of the utmost importance to the 
sound of the words ; for, as the pronunciation some- 
times alters the spelling, so the spelling sometimes 
alters the pronunciation." 

19. Words ending in I or U, "boila. aa avm^Afcfc vail 
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compounds, are still unsettled. Webster doubles the 
ly and we think his rule should be followed. 

He says : — " The omission of one I in befall, in- 
stall, recall, enthrall, etc., is by no means to be vin- 
dicated ; as by custom the two letters 11 serve as a 
guide to the true pronunciation, that of broad a or 
aw. It is therefore expedient to retain both letters." 

Churchill says: — "That some regular principlo 
on this head should be adopted, is desirable. Uni- 
formity to retain the double letter would bo simple 
and easy." 

ExcEFriONS. — Almighty, always, fulfil, welcome. 

20. Words augmented by full, generally drop one 
Z when nouns, and always when adjectives ; as, 

Armful, glassful, handful, pailful, spoonful, etc. 
Awful, blissful, brimful, careful, cheerful, etc. 
When the augment ly is required, the I is doubled ; 
as, Awful-Zy ; blissful-Zy; playful-Zy; useful-Zy, etc. 

21. Words ending in two consonants never double 
the last before the augments e d and ing ; as, Abstract, 
abstracted, dfostr&cting ; attest, attested, attesting ; 
correct, corrected, correcting; object, objected, ob- 
jecting ; pervert, perverted, perverting. 

A SHORT SYNTAX. 

When several nouns are joined together, some of 
which require a before them and others an, the inde- 
finite article should be repeated before each of them ; 
as, A horse, an ass, and a cow. 

When two or more nouns or adjectives are joined 
together, the article is placed only before the first of 
them, if they are applied to the same person or 
thing ; as, The great and good Alfred. 

But it should be placed before each of them if 
they are applied to different persons or things ; as, 
The English and the French people. 

An article should be placed \ifefcycfc *» ^fcVKssa^ 
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nsed as a noun and followed by of; as, In the hearing 
of the judge. But it is incorrect to say, " Let us 
guard against the givhig way to resentment," because 
the participle, not admitting of after it, to govern the 
noun following, is simply a verb, and therefore the 
article should be omitted. 

The omission of the article before the limiting 
words, few, little, and small, increases the restriction. 
I used little severity, means not much and may imply 
none ; but, I used a little severity, implies some and 
perhaps much. 

When the possessor is described by two or more 
nouns, the apostrophe, or sign of the possessive case, 
should be placed after the last noun ; as, In William 
the Conqueror's time. 

When the thing possessed belongs to two or more 
nouns, the sign of the possessive should be put after 
each ; as, It was my father '*, brother's, and grand- 
father's estate. 

The objective case with of is frequently used 
instead of the possessive; as, The servant of my 
father. 

Bat when the thing is only one of a number 
belonging to the possessor, both the possessive case 
and of are used ; as, A servant of my father's, the 
word servant being understood after father's; the 
fall construction of the phrase being, " A servant 
out of," or "from among my father's servants." 

The verb to be should have the same case after it 
as came before it ; as, It is 1 (not me), be not afraid ; 
who (not whom), do men say that Jam ? Whom (not 
who), do they represent me to be ? 

A noun or pronoun which answers a question, 
should be in the same case with the noun or pronoun 
which asks the question ; as, Who said that ? — He, 
not him ; who is there ? — I not me ; whom did you 
sec ? — Him; whose house is this ? — John's. 

A noun or pronoun, following than ot a8 > TKQ^»\^ 
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of the same case as that with which the comparison 
is made, though not immediately connected ; as, I am 
as old as he (is) ; he is richer than I (am) ; he praised 
them more than me. 

The indefinite pronouns all, any, none, such, etc., 
require the verbs to be in the singular or plural, 
according to the sense intended to be conveyed ; as, 
All (everything) is peaceful ; all (people) are of- 
fended with you ; is there any ale in the house ? My 
right there is none (no one) to dispute; I wanted 
some apples but there were none (not any). 

Two or more nouns in the singular number, sepa- 
rated by or or nor require the verb to be in the singular ; 
as, Either John or Thomas speaks; Neither John nor 
Thomas was present. The reason of this obviously 
is that only one of them is said to speak, not both ; 
and that the not being present is affirmed of John 
and Thomas separately, not together. 

Two or more nouns in the singular number, 
joined by the conjunction and, require the verb to 
be in the plural number ; as, John and Thomas are 
present. 

"When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, in the 
singular number are connected by the preposition 
with, or by such expressions as, as well as, the verb 
must be in the singular; as, John with his son was in 
town to-day ; he as well as his son is in town. 

When two or more nominatives in different num- 
bers are joined by or or nor, the verb must be in the 
plural ; as, Either you or I are in fault ; neither 
cucumbers nor vinegar are to be had. 

The plural nominative must always be placed 
next to the verb ; as, Are the people or the King 
to blame? 

When two or more nominatives in the same num- 
ber, but of different persons, are joined by or or nor, 
the verb agrees with the last ; as, Either thou or he 
is -wrong. 
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"When two or more nominatives of different per- 
sons are joined by the conjunction and, the verb 
agrees with the first person in preference to the 
second, and with the second in preference to the 
third ; as, Yon and I have done our duty ; you and be 
have had your share. 

Collective nouns (see page 15) should be followed 
by verbs in the singular or in the plural number, 
according as unity or plurality of idea is to be 
expressed ; as, The council is sitting ; the clergy are 
divided among themselves. Mr. D'Orsey says : — 
" Usage, which gives law to language, is here quite 
at fault, our best authors being inconsistent with 
themselves, and with each other. Till certain rules 
shall be established, the following are offered as 
approximating to fixed principles : — 

" If a collective noun is preceded by a or an, and 
expresses a vague number or quantity, the verb is 
generally plural ; as, A number of men go out to 
bunt. 

" If a collective noun marks a complete or determi- 
nate number, and is preceded by such defining terms 
as the, this, that, my, thy, his, each, every, no, etc., the 
verb is singular; as, The number increases daily ; 
my class improves ; no tribe appears more savage. 

" In the case of such words as committee, council, 
society, public, majority, minority, etc., the verb should 
be singular if the statement is true only of the whole 
body ; but plural if what is asserted applies rather ta 
the individuals ; as, Parliament has determined ; the 
committee were divided in their opinions. 

" Such terms as couple, dozen, score, million, etc., 
expressing a known number in the singular form, 
require plural verbs. Fair, however, takes the sin- 
gular. There were a dozen, but there is a pair. 

" Such expressions as the following are wrong : — 

3%?s0 sort of people do injury ; these kind of oranges 

Are bitter. Yet there is something very "Vxra&L \nVta& 
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change to the singular ; as, That sort of people does 
injury ; this kind of oranges is bitter. It is better to 
transpose the order, and retain the plural verb, thus : 
People of that sort do injury ; oranges of this kind are 
bitter." 

The verb to be is often preceded by it, used as a 
sort of impersonal nominative, in which case the 
singular number is used, though followed by a plural 
noun ; as, It is six weeks ago ; It is James and John 
who are wrong. 

The adverb there is often employed in a similar 
manner, but it allows the verb to agree with the noun 
following it ; as, Tliere are apples on the tree. 

A singular verb, however, is used when it is intro- 
duced by this or any other adverb, and followed by 
two or more singular nouns ; as, There is a knife and 
fork on the table. 

\Mr. D'Orsey says : — " It would be insufferably 
harsh, however it might be contended for as correct 
grammar, to say, * There are a knife and fork.' It 
must be, * There is,' which may be justified by sup- 
posing that an ellipsis is used, and that the full 
expression is, * There is a knife, and there is a fork/ 
The necessity of using the singular verb will more 
fully appear if we suppose a pronoun used in the 
sentence, ' Bring me a knife and fork ; there is one 
on the table.' We feel it to be impossible to use any 
plural pronoun to stand for knife and fork in this case. 
In like manner we would set down as a pedant the 
man who should ask, ' Where are my hat and stick ?' 
The reason appears to be, that the sense is complete 
with the first nominative, and the ear has been 
offended by the plural verb before the second nomi- 
native is announced to account for it. It is otherwise 
when the sense is suspended, as it is by the use of 
auxiliaries, * Where have my hat and stick been put ?' 
Here the mind is carried forward to been put, as the 
completion of have, and tlae toro TLWsmi^s^'Wvfc 
appeared in the meantime " 
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The present infinitive, and not the perfect tense, 
should be used after a past tense ; as, I intended to 
see yon, not to have seen you ; unless we speak of 
something prior to the time indicated in the past 
tense ; as, He appeared to have seen better days. The 
past, and not the pluperfect tense, should be used in 
the potential mood ; as, I thought he would die, not 
would have died. 

The adverbs hence, thence, and whence do not 
require from before them, as each contains in itself 
the power of that preposition ; as, Depart hence, that 
is, from this place; Whence came you ? that is, from 
what place ; He went thence, that is, from that place. 

When a preposition governs the relative who or 
which, it must be placed before it, and both must 
precede the verb ; as, To whom do you speak ? not, 
who (or whom) do you speak to ? The man to whom 
I spoke. 

Yet when the pronoun is suppressed, the prepo- 
sition is put after the verb ; as, The man I spoke to 
yesterday. 

The relative that is not subject to this rule ; as, 
It is the same horse that you were looking at. 

Certain words and phrases require certain prepo- 
sitions to be used with them. Some admit different 
prepositions for different meanings ; thus, You are 
disappointed of a thing which you expected, if you 
do not obtain it ; you are disappointed in it, if you 
obtain it and it does not answer your expectations. 
The prepositions proper to be used in each case must 
be learned not by rules, but by reading the best 
authors, and carefully considering the logical mean- 
ing of those which you use. 

Some conjunctions have corresponding conjunc- 
tions, by which they should be followed ; thus, both 
is followed by and; either by or; neither by nor; 
tiotiph by yet ; whether by or, etc.; as, Both you and 
J saw it; either you or I must go*, neither ^ou«or I 
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saw him; though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
became poor. As, as is used in affirmative, bat so, as 
in negative comparison ; as, Mine is as good as yours ; 
but his is not so good as either. 

PUNCTUATION 

Is the art of dividing a written composition into 
sentences or parts of sentences, by points or stops, for 
the purpose of marking, to the eye, the different 
pauses which the grammatical construction requires. 
Much confusion has been caused by confounding the 
Elocutionary Pause with the Grammatical Point. 
The two are distinct — pauses belonging to the ex- 
pression and meaning of a sentence, and points to 
its meaning and construction. The punctuation is 
usually made by the printer, according to the rules 
which he prefers. These rules differ greatly, many 
being arbitrary and illogical, and others unsettled. 
Few authors have a correct knowledge of punctuation, 
and many consider the subject beneath their serious 
attention. Because they know what they mean to 
express (which, by the by, is not always the case), 
they are apt to think the reader will, as readily as 
themselves, understand their meaning. They suffer 
for this neglect by many of their finest thoughts being 
but imperfectly understood and appreciated. Some 
writers seem to throw in their commas, semicolons, 
etc., promiscuously ; while others scarcely use a point 
in a sentence. Others, again, have very extraordinary 
crotchets upon punctuation, and will not allow a 
printer's reader (who is usually an excellent gram- 
marian) to alter a single comma, or improve the 
construction of a sentence, however awkwardly put 
together. 

Of late years, a system of punctuation styled high 
pointing has been adopted by many authors. It 
seems to consist in a superabundant use of the 
comma, this point being p\ac^ "^Yksrcres* ^'e^Sa,^^ 
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slightest opportunity for making a pause in reading 
the words aloud. This system of high pointing has, 
doubtless, arisen from writers confounding the gram- 
matical points with the elocutionary pauses. They 
have punctuated their writings as they would have 
read them aloud, not perceiving that few works, in 
proportion to the numbers written, are read aloud ; 
and also, that it would be difficult to express by 
marks all the pauses made by a good reader or 
speaker ; still more difficult to express by marks the 
duration of those pauses ; and that such marks would 
be unsightly in print, and beget a mechanical mode 
of delivery. The points are intended for the eyes of 
the reader, to make the sense of the words clear to 
him at sight. The pauses made by a person reading 
aloud, or by a good speaker, are not only used to 
make the sense clear to the hearer, but also to pro- 
duce many very striking and expressive effects, and 
to give the reader time to take breath, and an occa- 
sional rest. 

Correct punctuation is most important to the 
sense. A passage wrongly punctuated may be made 
to bear a meaning totally different to that which the 
writer intended to convey, as the following example 
will prove. 

When Lady Macbeth snatches the daggers from 
the hands of her husband, and goes to the chamber 
of the murdered Duncan, to " smear the sleepy 
grooms with blood," so that " it may seem their 
guilt," Macbeth, left alone, in the agony of his 
remorse thus apostrophises his crimsoned hands. 
The last verse of this magnificent passage is here 
pointed as it was given, probably from the time of 
the Restoration until Garrick hit upon the right 
pause : — 

" Whence is that knocking P 

How is'fc with me, when every noise appals me ? 

What bands are here ? Hal they p\u<& ou\i mk «^«%l 
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Will all great Neptune' 8 ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
Tho multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one, red." 

Now, to call the ocean " the green one "is to convey 
a very ludicrous meaning; but by placing a dash 
after " green," as Garrick did, a sublime idea is 
expressed, Macbeth being made to explain that his 
bloody hands would redden the entire ocean : — 

" No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green — one red." 

It has been indeed truly said that thero is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. That step 
may be made by a point falsely placed. The neces- 
sity of punctuation may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing verses : — 

I saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing star that dropp'd down hail 
I saw a cloud begirt with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oak creep on the ground 
I saw a daisy swallow up a whale 
I saw the brackish sea brimful of ale 
I saw a phial-glass sixteen yards deep 
I saw a well full of men's tears to weep 
I saw man's eyes all on a flame of fire 
I saw a house high as the moon or higher 
I saw the radiant sun at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this dreadful sight 

Which should be punctuated thus : 

T saw a peacock ; with a fiery tail 

I saw a blazing star ; that dropp'd down hail 

I saw a cloud ; begirt with ivy round 

I saw a sturdy oak ; creep on the ground 

I saw a daisy ; swallow up a whale 

I saw the brackish sea •, brimfioA. oi «&& 
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1 saw a phial-glass ; sixteen yards deep 
I saw a well ; fall of men's tears to weep 
I saw man's eyes ; all on a flame of fire 
I saw a house ; high as the moon or higher 
I saw the radiant sun ; at deep midnight 
I saw the man who saw this dreadful sight. 
The points used to mark the grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences are the comma (,), the semicolon 
(;), the colon (:), the period, or full stop (.), the note 
of interrogation (?), the note of exclamation (!), the 
dash ( — ), the apostrophe ('), the parenthesis (), the 
hyphen (-), and quotation marks (" " ' '). 

The following are the chief rules for correct punc- 
tuation : — 

THE COMMA 

Is used to group words into clauses, to mark paren- 
thetical clauses, and to show an ellipsis or omission 
of some word or words. 

A comma should be placed wherever there is an 
ellipsis, or omission of a word. 

When several words of the same class follow one 
another, without conjunctions, commas should be 
placed between them ; as, It is the duty of a friend 
to advise, comfort, exhort. Reputation, virtue, hap- 
piness greatly depend upon the choice of companions. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as to 
whether words situated like the preceding should be 
pointed off from those to which they are mutually 
related, as well as from each other. " It seems to be 
admitted, that if adjectives or adverbs, they should 
not be separated from the words they qualify ; as, 
A learned, wise, and good man ; correctly, perspi- 
cuously, and elegantly written. But when they are 
nominatives belonging to the same verb, or verbs 
governing the same objective, some authors place a 
comma after them ; as, Self-conceit, presumption, 
and obstinacy, blast the prospect of many a youth. 
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To guide, to cheer, to charm, to bless, 
To sanctify, our pilgrimage on earth. 
While others would omit the commas after obstinacy 
or sanctify ; and as the tendency at present is ta 
the use of much fewer stops than formerly, we ara 
disposed to justify the omission." 

But there is a much better reason for omitting the 
comma. In the first example there is an ellipsis of 
and and blast, etc., after self-conceit, and an ellipsis 
of blast, etc., but not of and after presumption, and in 
each case a comma is required to show the place of 
the ellipsis ; but there is not any at obstinacy, and 
consequently a comma is not needed. In the second 
example there is an ellipsis of our pilgrimage, etc,, 
after each of the verbs except sanctify, and conse- 
quently a comma should be placed after each verb 
except sanctify. 

When words of the same class follow each other 
in pairs, a comma should be placed between each 
pair ; as, Truth is fair and artless, simple and sin- 
cere, uniform and constant. 

The clauses of a compound sentence should b« 
separated by commas ; as, He studies diligently, and 
makes great progress. 

Words denoting the person or object addressed, 
and words placed in apposition, are separated by 
commas ; as, My son, give me thy heart. The but- 
terfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun. 

Words which express contrast or opposition, 
should be separated by a comma, whether connected 
by a conjunction or not ; as, He was learned, but not 
pedantic. Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, 
yet not dull. The flock, and not the fleece, ought ta 
be the object of the shepherd's care. 

Adverbial and modifying words and phrase* 
should be separated by commas ; as, Finally, let ma 
repeat what I stated before. 

An expression, supposed io \>fc %^$&»a. n <s* \s&&ss%. 
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from another writer, but not formally quoted, should 
be preceded by a comma ; as, I say unto all, Watch, 
Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves. 

A word or phrase emphatically repeated should 
be separated by a comma ; as, Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die ? 

Phrases formed of one or more adverbs, with 
participles, infinitives, or nouns with prepositions, 
should be separated from the other phrases by 
commas ; as, I shall not, however, dispute his right. 
It proceeded, in a great degree, if not altogether, from 
misapprehension. 

"When, however, an adverb does not appear as 
a phrase, but directly qualifies some word in the 
sentence, it must not be separated by a comma. 
Parenthetical clauses should have commas before 
and after them. 

If we say : " The diligent student will most cer- 
tainly excel,' ' there occur here no words but what 
belong grammatically to each other, and stand in 
their natural order; but if we say: "The diligent 
student, it is certain, will excel,' ' the words, it is 
certain, having no grammatical relation to those 
either before or after them, form a parenthetical 
clause, which requires to be marked off. 

THE SEMICOLON 

Is used to separate those divisions of a sentence 
called members, which are larger than phrases. 

When a sentence consists of two parts, the one 
complete in itself, and the other added as an inference, 
or to give some explanation, they are separated by a 
semicolon : as, Economy is no disgrace ; for it is 
better to live on a little than to outlive a great deal. 
I have no respect for titled rank, unless it be accom- 
panied with, trae nobility of soul; but I have remarked 
in all countries where artificial dvatmctioii* oust 
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that the very highest classes are always the most 
courteous and unassuming. 

When a sentence contains an enumeration of 
several particulars, the clauses should be separated 
by semicolons : as, Philosophers assert that nature is 
unlimited in her operations ; that she has inex- 
haustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge is 
progressive ; and that all future generations will 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have 
not the slightest idea. 

When several distinct facts or arguments are 
grouped together, and made constructionally to cor- 
respond with each other, they should be separated by 
semicolons : as, Our business is interrupted ; our 
repose is troubled ; our pleasures are saddened ; our 
very studies are poisoned and perverted ; and know- 
ledge is rendered worse than ignorance. 

THE COLON 

Is used to mark a greater division of a sentence 
than that requiring a semicolon. 

When a sentence consists of two parts, the one 
complete in itself, and the other containing an 
additional remark, the sense but not the construc- 
tion of which depends on the former, they should be 
separated by a colon ; as, Study to acquire the habit 
of thinking : no study is more important. 

Whether a colon or a semicolon should be used 
sometimes depends on the insertion or omission of 
a conjunction ; as, Do not natter yourself with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing in 
the world. Do not natter yourself with the hope of 
perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world. 

When the sense of several members of a sentence 
which are separated from each other by semicolons' 
depends on the last clause, tlaafc c&tosa ^ss&^ ^ 
separated from the others \>^ *«&swl\ *&-» ^^^ 
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legislator, uttering his voice from heaven ; an Al- 
mighty governor, stretching forth his arm to reward 
©r punish: these are considerations which overawe 
the world, support integrity, and check guilt. 

The colon is used after an independent prefatory 
passage introducing a speech or quotation ; as, Eustace 
St. Pierre thus addressed the assembly : " My friends, 
we are brought to great straits this day." 

It is also used to mark the introduction of the 
several heads into which a subject is divided ; and 
specifications of any kind. 

THE PERIOD, OR FULL STOP, 

Is used to mark the end of all sentences, unless they 
are interrogative or exclamatory, in which cases 
the notes of interrogation or exclamation must be 
used. 

Care should be taken not to divide a sentence 
into sentences instead of marking the divisions 
by semicolons : as, His understanding, acute and 
vigorous, was well fitted for diving into the human 
mind. His humour, lively and versatile, could 
paint justly and agreeably what he saw. He pos- 
sessed a rapid and clear conception with an animated 
and graceful style. Semicolons should be used in- 
stead of periods at mind and saio, and the last member 
be connected by and. 

The period is also used to mark abbreviations 
and contractions ; as, M.P., Member of Parliament ; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath ; Bart., for 
Baronet ; Esq., for Esquire ; Co., for Company, etc. 

The period is used in abbreviations very properly, 

"but abbreviations themselves are used too often very 

improperly. For instance, " Gen. Cathcart fell at 

the battle of Inkermann, ,, but it would be more 

respectful to spell General in fall in such a case. 

■Abbreviations should be- kept for spedsX wwm\\a^i 
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of catalogues, etc., and avoided as much as possible 
in every kind of elegant or polite composition. 

Whenever abbreviations are used, they should 
be followed by the period to denote that they are 
abbreviations, and in positions where a comma, semi- 
colon, or colon would be necessary after the full 
word, it must be attached to the abbreviations ; as, 
K.C.B., M.P. When a sentence finishes with an 
abbreviation, there is no necessity for a second 
period. 

The note of interrogation is used after sentences 
which ask questions ; as, Whence comest thou ? It 
must be placed after every distinct question, even 
though several should occur in succession. It must 
not be used after words which merely state that a 
question has been asked ; as, An infidel once con- 
versing with a Christian, asked him what his God 
was, and how large he was. 

The Spaniards place the note of interrogation at 
the commencement of the sentence which contains 
the question, to prepare the reader for the question 
which the sentence puts. 

The note of exclamation is used after all inter- 
jections, and after words or sentences which express 
emotion, admiration, etc., as, Hark ! he comes. O 
Peace ! how desirable thou art ! 

When these feelings are expressed in an inter- 
rogative form, and no answer is either expected or 
implied, the note of exclamation should be used 
instead of the note of interrogation. 

The note of exclamation should be carefully and 
sparingly used. 

The dash is used to mark a break or abrupt turn 
in a sentence ; as, 

Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. 

Also when a word is Teipe&tadL ^SJOcl wsJsaEoa&ss 
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to supply the place of suppressed letters or "words ; 
after the side-heading of paragraphs ; between an 
extract or quotation and the author's name, if the 
latter be added ; and in place of the preposition to, 
as, Page 10—20. 

The parenthesis is used to enclose an explanatory 
clause or member of a sentence, not absolutely 
necessary to the sense ; as, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

The Hyphen (-) is used to connect compound 
words. But many are now written without the hyphen, 
chiefly those composed of two nouns, as milkmaid, etc. 
It was formerly used to separate a prefix from the 
root, but it is not so used now ; unless the omission 
of it would produce a double vowel or two vowels 
that might be mistaken for a proper diphthong. Thus 
we write coequal and coincide; but co-operate and 
re-enter are preferable to cooperate and reenter. 

The hyphen is also used at the end of a line when 
a word is divided for want of space. 

Valuable instruction in Composition, equally use- 
ful to the writer and speaker, will be found in 

"HARTLEY'S ORATORY MADE EASY," 

Price Is., post free for 12 stamps. Groombbidge and 
Sons, 5, Paternoster Row, London. 
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should make its acquaintance early." — Nature. 

4. HYDROSTATICS and SOUND.— AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 

OF HYDROSTATICS AND SOUND. By Richard 
Wormell, M.A., B.Sc, Medallist in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Lond. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s., post free 
for 36 stamps. 

This book contains all that is required on these subjects 
for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees of the University of London. 
"The work is fully illustrated, and, in addition to the very clear and simple 
style of treatment of the sciences, the author lias given a decidedly practical 
value to his work by the insertion of a number of exercises upon each important 
division, many of which have been judiciously v{wtVa^LQ^^^^^^^^v^^^^^^«.'^. 
way of solving similar problems." — Public Opvmou. 
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EMANUEL AGUILAR ON THE PIANOFORTE. 



Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free for 42 stamps. 

A LITTLE BOOS ABOUT LEARNING 
THE PIANOFORTE. 

WRITTEN AND COMPILED 

BY EMANUEL AGUILAR. 

Containing information from the greatest authorities on every 
point connected with Pianoforte Playing; minute instruc- 
tions when and how to commence; also Rules and 
Directions for Students and Teachers. 



CRITICAL NOTICES. 

"This handy book deserves attention for its intelligible hints 
and practical observations." — Public Opinion. 

" Mr. Aguilar's name alone will recommend the carefully pre- 
pared work before us ; he has brought all his ripe experience to 
bear on it, and has laboured conscientiously and with infinite tact 
to produce a manual of real use to the musical student." — Queen. 

"We have much pleasure in conscientiously recommending 
'A Little Book about Learning the Pianoforte,' by Emanuel 
Aguilar. In addition to the very able remarks of the Author — 
himself an experienced teacher — many quotations are given from 
the works of the most eminent performers on the instrument, 
which cannot be too much taken to heart by all students, 
whether professional or amateur." — Musical Times. 

"With Mr. Aguilar's help, any one who can play correctly 
may learn how to adopt a good method of elementary teaching ; 
and his inexpensive work, which presents a very elegant appear- 
ance, will, no doubt, prove of extensive use." — Intel. Observer. 

" There has recently appeared a most useful volume by the well- 
known pianist, Emanuel Aguilar, entitled, with much modesty, 
' A Little Book about Learning the Pianoforte ;' and we cannot do 
our readers a better service than by referring those who teach and 
those who learn to this admirable little work." — The Household. 

" A little book sold for 3s. 6d., of more real value to teachers 
and students of the pianoforte than most of the instruction-books 
for that instrument of ten times the size and ten times the 
price. It is sui generis, new in its substance and peculiar in its 
object. The author is one of our most eminent teachers, of long 
standing and extensive experience." — Illustrated London Hews. 
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GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

NEW EDITIONS, ILLUSTRATED, FOR PRESENTATION. 



HOSTE INFLUENCE. A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. Crown 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5j., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. A Sequel to Home Influence. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6*. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. A Story of Domestic Life. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5*., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE YALE OF CEDARS ; Or, the Martyr. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 6*., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish History. Crown 

8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 6*., post free for 72 stamps. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, 5j., post free for 60 stamps. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. Characters and Sketches from the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s., post free for 72 stamps. 



CRITICISMS ON GRACE AGUILAR'S WORKS. 

HOME INFLUENCE. — "Grace Aguilar wrote and spoke as one inspired; she con- 
densed and spiritualized, and ail her thoughts and feelings were steeped in the 
essence of celestial love and truth. To those who really knew Grace Aguilar, 
all eulogium. fall short of her deserts, and she has left a blank in her particular 
walk of literature, which we never expect to see filled up." — Pilgrimages to 
English Shrines by Mrs. HalL 

MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE.— '"Tli e Mother's Recompense' forms a fitting close 
to its predecessor, 'Home Influence.' The results of maternal care are fully 
developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson aud its mural are power* 
fully enforced." — Morning Post. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP.—" We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the spirit, motive, 
and composition of this story. Her aims are eminently moral, and her cause 
comes recommended by the most beautiful associations. These, connected with 
the skill here evinced in their development, ensure the success of her labours."— 
Illustrated News. 

VALE OF CEDARS*— "The authoress of this most fascinating volume has selected 
for her field one of the most remarkable eras in modern history — the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The tale turns on the extraordinary extent to which 
concealed Judaism had gained footing at that period in Spain. It is marked by 
much power of description, and by a woman's delicacy oi touch, and it will add 
to its writer's well-earned reputation." — Eclectic Review. 

DAYS OF BRUCE.— "The tale is well told, the interest warmly sustained through- 
out, and the delineation of female character is marked by a delicate sense of 
moral beauty. It is a work that mi»y be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her parent." — Court Journal. 

HOME SCENES. — " Grace Aguilar knew the femafe heart better than any writer of 
our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly analysis 
and development of the motives and feelings of woman's nature." — Critic. 

WOMEN OF ISRAEL.— "A work that is sufficient or itself to create and crown a 
reputation." — Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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GROOMBRIDGE'S GIFT BOOKS. 

20 Illustrated Volumes. Price One Shilling. 

SLEGANTLY BOUND FOR PRESENTATIOl 
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I. UNION JACK, and Other 
Stories. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Con- 
taining " Uniou Jack/' " Mamma 
Miily, n "Fanny's Fancies." 

& THE TOWN OF TOYS, and 
Other Stories. By Saba Wood. Con- 
taining •• TbeTown of Toys," "Hope 
Deferred/' •• The Merivales." 

a 1*0- MAN '8 LAND, and 
Other Btories. By T. Millbs. Con- 
taining " No- Man's Land/' "Sweet 
Spring Time," "Golden Autumn." 

4 THESEASPLEENWORT, 
and Other stories. By the Author 
of the " IIbib of RancxYrrB," etc. 
Containing "The Sea Spleenwort," 
" The Mice at Flay," " The Strayed 
Falcon." 

6. LOTTIE'S HALF-SOVE- 
REIGN, and Other Stories, By Mrs. 
Xuss*m.Gbay. Containing "Lottie's 
Half-sovereign," "Music from the 
Mountain," " My Longest Walk." 

6 THE SHEPHERD LORD, 
and Other Stories. By JuliaCobhbb. 
Containing " The Shepherd Lord/' 
M Uereward the Brave," «• Caldas t 
a Story of Stonehenge." 

7.THE CAPTIVE'S 

DAUGHTER, and Other Stories. 
By W. Ubabd Hilltabd. Con- 
taining " The Captive's Daughter/' 
••The Little Trapper," "Thu 
Planter's Son."* 

a THE ORPHANS OF ELF- 
BOLM, and Other Stories. By 
Fa ah cbs Brown b. Containing "The 
Orphans of Eiiholm," "The Poor 
Cousin/* "The Young Foresters." 

9. WHEN WE WERE 
YOUNG, and Other Stories. By 
the Author of " A Trap so Catch 
a Scubbam." Containing " When 
We Were Young," " Coraline," 
"Helena's Duties." - 

£0. HOT CLEVER, and Other 
Stories. By Fbaxcbs M. Wil- 
Bbauam. Containing "Not Clever," 
•• Adventure on the Black Mous* 
tain," " Exiles of Berezov." 

II. DEAR CHARLOTTE'S 
BO IS, and Other 8tones. By 
Xmily Tatlob. Containing " Dear 

Chmrlotte's Bar*/' " JSilis Gordon of 
EoJtaaFmrm, ""FarplMod Blast." 



12. THE STORY 01 

NELSON, and Other Stories. B; 
W. II. G. Kjmoston. Containini 
"The Story of Nelson," "Gratefs 
Indian," "Boatswain's Son." 

13. BLIND URSULA, an< 
Other Stories. By Mrs. Waal 
Author of "Naomi." Containin 
••Blind Ursula," "Deaf and Dumb, 
*Life in the Frairie." 

14 SEA - SHELL ISLAND 

and Other Stories. By G. E. Sai 
©but. Containing "tie* • She 
Island," " Havering Hall," M Will 
and Lucy." 

15. WHICH WAS~IH1 

BBAVEST ! and Other 8toriea. B 
L. A. Hall. Containing "Whio 
was the Bravest P" "Story of 
Pebble," "Prejudice Lost and Lot 
Won." 

16. THE CLOCKMAKER 01 
LYONS, by B. M. Fifbh, and Othe 
Stories. Containing "The Olook 
Maker of Lyons/' by B. M. Pipej 
"The Self- Helpers," by Sarah Woo* 
" Cousin Davis's Wards," by Mai 
garet Howitt. 

17. THE ANGEL UN 
AWAKES, by Maby Howitt, an 
Other Stories. Containing " Th 
Angel Unawares," by Mary Howitl 
"The Christmas Kuse," by U. J 
Wood. " Margie's itemembranees,' 
by F. M. Peard. 

18. HISTORICAL DRAMAS 

by the Author of " Thb Hai», o 
Kbdclyfpb," etc. Containing " Th 
Mice at F lay,'* " The A pple of Dy 
cord," "The Straye . Falcon." 

19. LOST IN THE WOOD 

by Mrs. Giloebist, and Othe 
btories. /ontainiug "Lost in th 
Wood," oy Mrs. Gilohrist. " Th 
Pedlar's Hoard," by Mark Lemon 
" Wailaeo, the Hero of Scotland/ 
by Julia Corner. 

20. RAINBOW'S BEST,~> 

Thomas Hood, and Other Storiei 
Containing " Eainbow's Rest," b 
Thomas Hood." "Peter Drake 1 
Dream," and "Wee Maggie," t 
* Sranota V, fooderip. 
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